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You've never seen anything like it! Pull it—twist it—turn 
it—stretch it—take a lump in your hand—feel how smooth, 
supple and responsive Tru-Model is. Then shape it, noting how it maintains its form. 
Longer-lasting Tru-Model stays alive and fresh, retaining its plasticity for years. Nature 
and science have combined to give Art Educators a truly new modeling clay. ... A clay 
so outstanding in performance that it opens vast new possibilities in the area of creative 
achievement. Why not be first in your school to make the startling and rewarding 


discoveries that accompany experimentation with NEW TRU-MODEL CLAY 
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In the past few years copper enameling has shot toward the top of the list of favorite 
activities among youngsters of all ages. In this issue of Arts and Activities we bring 
to our readers a series of articles on the subject. From San Francisco public schools 
come two articles. Don Langendorf, who teaches at the elemen*ary level, recom- 
mends enameling as a popular activity for the younger fry. He suggests that four or 
five children be permitted to work at the enameling table at one time and points out 
a number of safety precautions that teachers should keep in mind. Another San 
Franciscan, Mary Glunt, describes enameling procedures that she has found effective 
at the junior high school level. Another junior high teacher is Virginia Stevens of At- 
lanta, Georgia. Her eighth-graders looked for new design elements and came up with 
all kinds of native materials such as driftwood, thistles, roots, gourds, tree bark and 
seed pods. Her boys and girls sift their dry enamels through sheer nylon hose which 
have been attached to the tops of small bottles with rubber bands. Mabel Mustonen 
of Cass Technical High School in Detroit describes the use of glass threads, broken 
glass and gold and silver foil. Many of her students form their own copper shapes 
over sand bags or by hammering the metal with wooden or rawhide mallets into de- 
pressions carved out of a stub of tree trunk. After reading these articles you will be 
searching out the advertisements in this issue that feature enameling supplies and 
equipment. 

What do the intials INSEA mean to you? We hope you know that they stand for the 
International Society for Education Through Art. Edwin Ziegfeld is cur national presi- 
dent and his article discusses the history, purposes and accomplishments of this unique 
organization. If you are looking around for an exciting vacation this summer, why not 
plan to attend INSEA's Second General Assembly to be held in The Hague, The 
Netherlands, August 19 to 23? ''Art Education and Adolescence” has been chosen as 
the central theme. Here is a fine opportunity to meet and exchange views with art 
educators from all over the world. 


With summer activities in mind, Alex Pickens of the University of Michigan and Direc- 
tor of Art at the National Music Camp at Interlochen, Michigan, recommends some 
outdoor creative art for young people. Jack Burgner of the University of Oregon 
provides a clean-cut procedure for casting plaster sculpture in sand. 


There are many other features that we hope you will enjoy in this issue, including 
a story on the girl with the biggest public school art job in the nation—Olive Riley, 
our Leader in Art Education for May. 
Don't miss next month's issue of Arts and Activties. It will be devoted to our 2nd 
National Exhibit of Child Art entitled, ''The Four Seasons’. This complete catalog of 
the show will reproduce each of the pictures selected for the exhibit which opens at 
the Galerie St. Etienne in New York City. We think the show is even better than our 
first exhibit, "As | See Myself'’. And we believe that we are safe in saying that never 
before have so many public school systems submitted work by children for a single 
art exhibition. Forty different states and the District of Columbia sent in entries. Next 
month we will print an honor roll of cities that submitted work. Bookings for showing 
the exhibit in various parts of the country are already being made by the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Sincerely yours, 
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ELEMENTARY GRADES 


WHY, IT'S CHILD'S PLAY! 


Enameling on copper is deceptively easy to do. The beauty of finished 
pieces makes it hard to realize how simply they were made. Elementary 
children can make enamels equal in design and quality to the profession- 
ally-made pieces that sell for $2 and $3. Certainly such a satisfying 
craft deserves a trial in the elementary classroom 
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JUNIOR HIGH ENAMELS OPEN GATE TO GLAMOROUS FIELD 


Enameling opens up a rewarding field for serious craft students. Boys and 
girls of junior high age can design enameled copper pieces that are prac- 
tical as well as beautiful, jewelry or trays that satisfy their longings to 
"make something nice" to take home—tangible evidence, as it were, of 
their growing individuality and self-awareness 


DESIGN PROBLEMS —BUT NOT WITHOUT A PLAN 


Boys and girls entering high school today have usually encountered the 
trick of melting glass on new pennies to make jewelry. While copper 
enameling is that simple, the problem of design is mountainous. But its 
possibilities are mountainous too. This recently “rediscovered” technique 
encourages exploration and invites new approaches to design 
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SENIOR HIGH THE GLOW OF ENAMEL GROWS ON YOU 


Enameling on copper has many applications in senior high art classes. It 
may be a decorative accent on trays, plaques, boxes or sculpture and it is 
one of the most fascinating jewelry techniques. Many levels of ability can 
produce acceptable work, and the maturing high school students are capa- 
ble of carefully planning, designing and controlling their final products 
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Elementary Grades 


WHY, IT’S PLAY! 


At first sight copper enamels look like work of master craftsmen but they 


don't deceive people in the know. Simple process suits elementary classroom. C 


Elementary children enamel jewelry that is equal in design and quality to professionally-made pieces selling for $2 and $3. 
Easil\ 
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Easily acquired materials and tools include file, spatula, tweezers, brush, sandpaper, asbestos pad, solder, soldering iron, 

copper of various shapes plus findings. Pyrex kiln cover allows slower firing as well as opportunity to observe process. 


By DON LANGENDORF 


Mark Twain Elementary School 
San Francisco Unified School District 


Copper enameling is deceptively easy. When you look at 
a finished piece. it’s hard to realize the simplicity of the 
process. Children can complete articles similar to those 
that sell for $2 and $3, equal in design and quality to the 
professionally-made pieces. Obviously this form of art is 
worth a trial in the classroom. 


Children of all ages, from the fourth grade on up, easily 
make earrings, cuff links or pins. After an introductory 
lesson. anyone can complete an article in a matter of 20 
minutes. Color, shape and design are a matter of taste 
and creative ability and quickly stimulate children’s inter- 
est. They relish the idea that their own work can be 
unique and original. The design and texture determine 
the quality of the finished piece, without the prolonged. 
exacting detail work that tries a child’s patience. As a 
matter of fact. children blend colors and designs with 
such freedom and spontaneity that often their artisanship 
surpasses the adult’s. 


The setup of an enameling area in the classroom must Paper protects desks or table surfaces during initial 


provide for maximum safety. In the area selected, place sanding that is required to remove foreign material from 
against a wall a large table topped with fiberboard, ma- copper. Small storage cabinet at right houses materials, 
sonite or any fire-resistant covering. The kiln may stand equipment, facilitates cleaning up and checking supplies. 
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on the masonite with its electrical cord behind the {ible 
and plugged into the wall. This will prevent tripping over 
the cord or accidentally knocking over the kiln. 


In a proper setup, copper enameling takes a minimun of 
effort and little preparation. Signs illustrating the process 
will guide the children while instilling the good hal. of 
reading for directions. The process is neither messy nor 
dirty and the clean-up time can be limited to the time it 
takes to return tools and shakers to their proper pla: « in 
the special cabinet you should have to hold the equiprient. 
However, certain safety rules should be emphasized. j,rin- 
cipally because new tools and equipment are used that 
normally would not be found in the elementary classroom: 


Simple illustrated instructions help children learn steps 
in copper enameling. This approach also gets them into 
habit of reading directions. Safety rules are stressed. 


(1) Set up a fireproof area. 

(2) Arrange equipment in a tool box or cabinet 01: the 
table, allowing a proper place for every item. 

(3) Discuss from time to time the importance of: 

(a) Kiln off unless something is being fired. The kiln 
must be under constant surveillance when on and 
must never be left during firing. 

(b) The copper on being removed from the kiln must 
be placed on the asbestos pad until cool. 

(c) Demonstrate the plugging and unplugging of the 
electrical cord by grasping the socket plug. never 
just pulling on the cord. 

(d) Work with the kiln must be done with concentra- 
tion so as to avoid burning. 

(e) Illustrate proper use of spatula in moving hol 
metal. 


It would be wise for the teacher to practice for a short 
time with a copper enameling kit to be thoroughly used 
to it before introducing (continued on page 45) 


= 
Oil or tragacanth is painted on clean copper surface prior When design and firing are finished, findings are se ected 
to dusting with enamel. Next, threads and lumps are added and soldered in place. Metal cover on kiln show: here 
to form design. Paper under pieces catches surplus enamel. produces higher heat, faster melting of threads, -mps. 
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Junior High School 


ENAMELS OPEN GATE TO GLAMOROUS FIELD 


Junior high students are ripe for craft that tests their manual ability, 


taste and originality while giving them uniqueness and sense of achievement. 
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Student cuts form with Beverly Bench Shears. Tin snips Next rough edges are smoothed with regular metal file. For 
and jeweler's saws complete classroom cutting equipment. very small fine areas of filing, jeweler's files are used, 


Copper must have been thoroughly cleaned with steel wool, Using clear flux as base for design, student applies firs 
detergent, in order to take smooth layer of gum solution. coat. Sifter is made from two thicknesses of nylon hose. 
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By MARY GLUNT 


Apto. Junior High School 
San ‘rancisco Unified School District 


In he ever-widening world of art there are few things 
oi fascinating that the recently “rediscovered” metal 
ena neling process. For the serious craft student, enamel- 
ing opens up a rewarding field. The student of junior 
hig) age can design enameled pieces that are beautiful 
and practical and that satisfy his longing to “make some- 
thins nice” for Mother or Dad. Copper enameling pre- 
sent- challenging problems in design, materials and meth- 
ods ind the promise of achievement for every student. 


Sin» good design is basic to good craftsmanship, it 
should be given primary importance. How to achieve good 
desi:n is a mountainous problem but as a starting point 
in erameling there are the basic copper shapes. The stu- 
dent may try curving and overlapping lines to discover a 
halaiced pattern. He may try different materials and spe- 
cial textures, always remembering the use to be made of 
the piece. 

Sometimes a student sketches a plan of what he wants to 
make. The translation of a drawing to a flat metal surface 
demands refinement of design and knowledge of the be- 
havior of the new material. A good way to get more 
knowledge of copper is to experiment with small pieces 
but this can be a costly way to learn if carelessness is 


permitted. The student’s thinking, tempered by good de- 
sign and material limitation, must be guided by the 
teacher so that individuality and originality are achieved. 


When a design has been chosen, the means to capture it 
in metal must next be considered. For general work, 18- 
gauge copper is the best thickness and weight. This is 
heavy but regardless of the temperature to which it has 
been fired, it may be used over and over. Copper tubing. 
copper wire and copper foil may be used for supplemental 
material. Students like enamels that are already in powder 
form and lumps and strings for variation. Liquid traga- 
canth, fine steel wool and a household detergent complete 
the list of materials needed for copper enameling. 


The ways of using enameling materials are as many as 
there are teachers of enameling. One successful and not 
too difficult method we have found follows: The copper 
must be clean. Clean the copper with fine steel wool after 
the piece has been cut by a jeweler’s saw (and don’t 
count the number of blades broken) or tin snips. File and 
sandpaper the edges. The trick that we have found most 
successful for final cleaning is to dip wet fingers in a bit 
of detergent, just a little bit, and use that as a scouring 
cleanser. Wash the copper thoroughly in cold water and 


Copper may be fired as many times as necessary to get desired effect but each time some copper is oxidized (unless piece 
s counter-enameled). All oxidation must be carefully cleaned off before another layer or secondary design goes into kiln. 
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Junior high student learns combination of silver with 
copper and use of solder. She uses brush to place solder. 


dry with a clean paper towel. Be careful not to touch 
the surface to be enameled. Brush a thin coat of traga- 
canth quickly and evenly on the copper with a large soft 
brush (we use a ceramics glazing brush). If the traga- 
canth brushes on as evenly as paint on a house, the cop- 
per is clean. Otherwise repeat the cleaning process. Before 
the tragacanth has a chance to streak or dry, a thin layer 
of powdered clear flux is sifted all over the copper. To 
economize on enamel, we lay open paper towels with the 
crease down on the table, mark each towel with its pros- 
pective enamel color and allow plenty of space between 
the placement of towels. The paper towel catches the 
enamel that spills off the copper piece. The sifter is made 
from a double layer of nylon hose stretched tightly over 
the top of a glass jar. This allows just enough of the 
enamel to sift through onto the copper. Some restraint 
will have to be used by the student who has Herculean 
strength or who is over-zealous about getting his fuli 
share of the enamel. Copper may be enameled as many 
limes as necessary to acquire the desired design, but each 
time it is fired some copper is oxidized (unless it is fired 
on both sides) and the piece becomes correspondingly 
thinner. 


One way to fire enamel on copper is by the means of an 
enameling kiln. This oven with its attached thermostat is 
most satisfactory to use. If a kiln is not available, a torch 
will produce good results while enabling the student to see 
the changing colors as the metal is heated. The flame of 
the torch is directed evenly over the bottom of the copper. 
It is most important to (continued on page 45) 


Torch is held below copper to fire piece in brick kiln, 
With two torches, pieces as large as 12x18 can be fired, 


For shiny finish, edges have to be filed a little, then 
polished on buffing wheel. Below, soldering findings to 
enameled pieces demands attention to minute details. A 
slovenly soldering job betrays amateurish carelessness. 
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Black and white reproduction loses subtle gradations in 
glowing color fired onto these hammered copper shapes. 
Properties of enamel are such that student can hardly fail 
to create distinctively original masterpiece of his own. 
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Design Problems 


Crux of success with enamel—as with all media-— 


is design quality. Whether as class project, 


lucrative hobby or just for fun, enameling holds 


interest through and beyond school years... 


Students apply enameled plaques to covers, turn wooden boxes into treasure chests. Designs are from seeds, gourds, bark. 


| 
4 — | 
Driftwood inspires 13-year-old's design for plaque. 4 
‘2 
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High school student's pendant derives design from seed pods. Ideas for free 
form pins grew from gourds, thorns, seeds, driftwood, bark, milkweed down. 


By VIRGINIA STEVENS There is scarcely a boy or girl entering high school today who hasn't already 
— High School learned through an activity sponsored by church, club or other organization 
siiaaieses how enamel can be melted on new pennies to make jewelry. Examples are 
frequently seen, and the most treasured usually bear the maker's initials. 
Eighth-grade students at O’Keefe High School in Atlanta have enjoyed giving 
this old process a new approach. The result was the creation of what the class 
called “treasure” and chests to keep it in. The chests themselves were trans- 
formed candy. cigar. and file boxes made of wood to which enamel plaques 
were added. 
Despite a healthy affinity for family names and monograms, the class turned 
elsewhere for design inspiration. Attention focused on dried materials that the : 
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In arriving at their designs students sketch on 18x24-inch 
paper, gradually refine drawings to size of copper form. 


Kiln's intense heat demands rigid adherence to safety 
precautions. Guarding hands with asbestos gloves students 
of high school age demonstrate handling of spatula, kiln. 


students had gathered and brought to school. In this col- 
lection were pieces of driftwood, thistle. thorns, bh: ans, 
roots, gourds and various seed pods. One of the girls dis. 
played an especially interesting piece of bark tha! she 
found on the way to school, explaining that the d: sign 
would have been even nicer if a red spider hadn't gotten 
away! 

Suffering the loss of the spider, the students appreciated 
the materials for their shape, texture and coloring. They 
were freely examined and discussed. Some were displayed 
on a bulletin board while others were placed in agrevable 
arrangements. [t was from this experience that desiguis be- 
gan to develop. 


Each student selected the material he liked best and 
worked to create an expression of its qualities. Each pro- 
duced many designs with enthusiasm and speed. Single 
ideas first appeared filling 18x24-inch sheets of paper. 
usually drawn in one color with a brush. As these were 
improved, lines changed; colors were added and patterns 
shifted. In the process the designs gradually grew smaller 
until the finished products were the size of the copper 
pieces on which they were to appear. 


Edges of the copper were smoothed with files and soapless 
steel wool pads. These pads, with cleansing powder and 
“elbow grease”, also removed all tarnish so that a coat of 
gum tragacanth solution could be painted on the face of 
the copper. We found that the most satisfactory method 
of applying the enamel to the gummed copper for the firs! 
firing was to sift it through pieces of very sheer nylon 
hose. Rubber bands hold the nylon securely to the tops 
of small glass bottles of dry enamels. 


In subsequent firings the design was added to the enam- 
eled background. For this, brushing enamel was some- 
times painted on. In other cases areas were painted with 
gum solution and dry enamel sifted into it. Some students 
cut paper stencils to control the placing of enamel. (thers 
used discarded dental tools and bobby pins to push the 
enamel back and forth. 


At the end of a week the class displayed the finished 
pieces. Students were surprised by the quality o! their 
work. Each piece had a different character and 1.0 one 
had had to fall back on overworked or borrowed ‘notils. 
The students felt that even the red spider. who _ reales 
handsome designs in her own right. would have aj» -roved 
of our copper enameling. 
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Senior High School 


THE GLOW OF ENAMEL GROWS ON YOU 


Students learn to get various texture and color effects through exercise that winds up as handsome panel in its own right. 


Youngsters of many levels of ability can 
produce acceptable copper enamels, but 
by high school age they show real artistry. 
They are capable of carefully planning, 


designing and controlling final effects. 


By MABEL MUSTONEN 


Arts ard Crafts Instructor 
Cass T chnical High School, Detroit, Mich. 
Photographs by Peter Golej 
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Fine enameling has a quality of preciousness that students 
quickly sense. Because many levels of ability can produce 
acceptable work, enameling on copper is one of the most 
fascinating of the many jewelry techniques presented in 
high school. It is adaptable for making decorative accents 
on trays, plaques, boxes and sculpture, and many other 
articles become more exciting and beautiful if touched 
with enameling. The colors are jewel-like and the effects 
deep and mysterious, especially those produced by the 
transparents. 


At Cass Technical High School, we approach the tech- 
nique of enameling very simply. A beginning jewelry 
student learns through demonstration and discussion how 
to enamel a simple form for a pendant. carrings or cuff 
links. These first attempts are placed on a Monel wire 
screen on a high stand and fired with a torch. 


Our introduction to enameling stresses good work habits. 
especially neatness and thrift, while the students explore 
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Design and details of necklace illus vate 
preliminary planning that can be expected ‘rom 
senior high students. Drawing on her note.sook 
for design, Bertha Fuller blended colors ‘rom 
robin's egg blue to deeper blues and v >let. 


Junior Art Gallery, pages 22 and 23, treats 
two of June Parker's trays shown here. Spider 
web design in center uses transparent enamels 
over gold. All of these are examples of quite 
advanced enameling that requires technical 
skill, knowledge of how materials will behave. 
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Firing piece on stand with torch, Bertha Fuller holds 
enameling spatula in left hand, alert to smooth any bit 
of silver foil that threatens to bubble up during firing. 


the medium and the accidental effects that can be 
achieved. While the advanced student carefully plans his 
work with a colored sketch, matching colors with enam- 
eled samples, experimentation for special effects and last 
a plan of action, in the beginning stage we stress the ex- 
ploratory aspects. 


Some of our experiments include the use of glass threads. 
bits of broken glass and scraps of waste from unsuccessful 
projects. (These are not too common, but to re-use the 
enamel we simply hammer it through several layers of 
paper bags.) Waste enamel can produce some striking 
effects, especially if it is a bit of white with at least one 
dark color. During firing the scraps can be twirled around 
with a dental tool to create spiral sculptural designs. Pre- 
formed designs of copper or silver wire or foil or copper 
sereen may be embedded on the melting enamel. These 


Alyce Ott lays in details on prefired coat using wet pack 
method: enamels are mixed with gum tragacanth on palette 
and simply transferred to article with spatula or brush. 


are just a few of the numberless things that can be done 
with scraps. 

After the initial introduction and exploratory work, the 
student is ready to design bracelets, necklaces, belts or 
trays. The latter have to be formed and thus the student 
gets experience in metal forming. 


One of the photographs shows June Parker starting to 
form a copper sheet into a tray form. This particular one 
is to be quite deep and thus will require a heavy gum 
tragacanth solution to hold the enamel in place. The sand- 
bag is an excellent aid to quick preliminary forming. We 
also use stubs of tree trunks with carved out depressions 
into which the copper is forced by hammering with a 
wood or rawhide mallet. The finishing of the form has to 
be done with a planishing hammer. 


When the forming is complete, abrasive papers are used 
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Anna Marie Molnar sprays gum solution on stencil-designed cuff links. This process is most 
popular, involves spraying gum over stencil design cut from paper, sifting on en.imel, 


Wearing asbestos gloves to demonstrate two firing steps, Sue Preston removes tray from 
kiln, Carolyn Sharrar presses iron down on hot tray to keep it from warping as it cools. 
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Most complex of these examples is large tray at top made of three carefully finished sections fired 
with clear flux. Birds are laid in by wet pack method. Large pieces need great care to avoid warping. 


to smooth out the surface and the form is ready for 
polishing. Trays that are going to have transparent coats 
have to be most carefully finished, the edges filed and 
possibly thickened by hammering. 

We use various methods of cleaning metal. After anneal- 
ing, trays are cleaned in a heated sulphuric acid pickle. 
If handled carefully, a heated article may be dipped into 
acold pickle solution for fast cleaning. 


If the tray is to be enameled it is placed in a strong 
nitric solution (one part nitric to two of water), then 
rinsed, steel-wooled and thoroughly rinsed again to get 
tid of loose steel particles that would leave ugly marks 
if fired onto the surface. 


A pre-enameling buffing, using Lea Compound on a cotton 
buff, gives a greaseless surface on which to work, but we 
have also cut the grease with vinegar and salt! Detergents 
are used to clean the fired surfaces before further addi- 
tions of enamel. Fire scale must be removed each time 
from the edges before another enamel layer or detail is 


added. 


The photographs on these pages illustrate some of our 
approaches to design as well as our working techniques. 
The processes mentioned are only a few of the ones we've 
tried, for there are far more than space and time allow 
us to describe. In fact, there seems to be no end to the 
wonderful exploratory prospects of copper enameling. ® 
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By JACK BURGNER 


Assistant Professor of Art 
School of Architecture and Allied Arts 
University of Oregon, Eugene 

Photographs by B. L. Freemesser 
Photographic Bureau, University of Oregon 


Casting in sand molds has turned out to be one of our most enjoyable 
activities in Saturday Morning Art Class. It is so simple to do that the 


To prepare mold, student wets sand, 
children have taken almost the full responsibility for it. 


pushes and gouges out shape he wants. 
Previously they were carving the soft, pre-cast mix of vermiculite and 
cement, but not everyone could finish a project because of the excess 
bulk that had to be removed. To simplify this process, we introduced 
cardboard boxes filled with clean sand. The damp sand is molded or 
depressed according to the child’s idea and the mixture of vermiculite 
and cement poured in. Later an interesting though rough mass is pulled 
from the mold. 


We use cement because it is fairly inexpensive—about $1.50 for 80 
pounds, enough for an average class. Second, it remains “green” for 
about 30 days, which means additional carving is easier. Third, it is 
readily available from local hardware dealers and lumber yards. 

Fine aggregate vermiculite to mix with the cement was chosen because 
it is available locally, very soft and lightweight, and inexpensive. A 
bushel basketful weighs about 15 pounds and costs 75 cents. Combining 
four parts of vermiculite to one of cement makes a mix that is soft 
enough to carve, surprisingly lightweight when completely dried out (a 
full month later), and it readily absorbs paint or stains for decoration. 
Because our class meets only on Saturdays. we wait a full week before 
pulling and finishing the pieces. However. eight to 12 hours will suffice 
for the hardening. The cement mix is then extremely soft or “green” 
and carves easily; yet it’s dry enough to handle. 

As a rule, finishing means smoothing the rough edges with a rasp and 
perhaps painting. In two 50-minute periods, a child is able to finish 
what previously took at least three or four periods. But most important 
is the additional experience gained in casting. a procedure the growing 
child can easily master if given the chance. . 


"Pulling piece is big thrill. Eight 
to 12 hours suffice for hardening. 
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Fine aggregate vermiculite and cement are mixed dry, then 
water is added. Thorough mixing is essential for good bond. 


‘ight Mixture stays ‘green’ a month, Mixture clogs teeth of rasp unless it is 
ving. and is easily carved with rasp. frequently card-combed to keep it clean. 
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Student learns to have mixture thin enough to pour into 
depressions, yet thick enough to pack over raised parts. 


Finished piece is surprisingly light- 
weight, readily absorbs paint, stains. 
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Though they know better, camp counseiors spend thousands 
of dollars yearly on billfold kits, pre-formed earring 
sets, patterns for leather tooling and other “packaged” 


projects to compose their camp art and craft programs. 


Making mosaics with nature's materials ideally suits camp program. 


WHY SHED 


IN THE 
SUMMER? 


By ALEX PICKENS 


Instructor in Art Education 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
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Students need only simple tools to make wood cuts and to print them, ink improvised from casein 
glue, dry pigments. As well as being more fun, creative camp art brings out resourcefulness. 


} “What kind of projects can I order for camp?” 
“Where do I get billfold kits?” “Can you let me 
have some patterns for leather tooling?” 


. These are familiar questions in crafts shops in 
May and early June when counselors pour in to 
place orders for hundreds of thousands of dollars” 
worth of art materials to be used in summer 
camp arts and crafts programs. 


Many of these counselors are art teachers who 
are leaders in state art education associations, 
hut—just for the summer—they forget art educa- 
tion philosophy and submit to the clichés that 
they talk against at professional meetings. They 
justify this with a shrug of their shoulders, say- 
ing, “We have to give them something they can 
take home.” 

Perhaps the greatest sins are committed in the 
name of copper enameling. Poor indeed is the 


Maintenance shop provides clear lacquer; campers 
mix it with dry pigment. Trailing it onto board 
from paper cups produces free, unusual paintings. 
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Campers spend hours making sculpture in sand, proving that 
all summer art at camp doesn't have to be ‘take-home’ type. 


Over-size scale and freedom to use variety of surface treatments appeal 
to campers. This girl chooses to rub dry pigment into porous plaster. 
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After pearlite plaster sets, huge mask comes out looking 
like archaeologist's find. It's also lighter than it looks. 


camp situation without several small kilns 
and a sizeable inventory of enamels. In- 
cluded in this inventory is every available 
pre-cut copper shape, including hearts and 
bowknots—and never a scrap of sheet 
copper. 


Another approach that’ seems just as 
prevalent is the “fine arts” or “improve 
your mind and talent” program. In this 
situation boys and girls are coerced into 
six weeks of water color painting by a 
teacher who has given up her vacation to 
go to camp and she is going to get some 
painting done or else! 


These approaches seem to me a mockery 
of all that we really believe. The camp 
situation is a special one, but surely we 
can treat it in a special way without re- 
sorting to clichés. 


While working in a camp situation for the 
first time, at the National Music camp at 
Interlochen, Michigan, I found that teen- 
agers responded to an exploratory ma- 
terials approach much more readily than 
to a formal course that was offered simul- 
taneously. Students were eager to transfer 
original drawings to wood blocks with the 
aid of simple wood-carving tools. They 
improvised inks from casein glue and dry 
pigments. 


When 18 of the — (continued on page 13) 
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Olive Riley was born in New York City, but at a very 
early age she went to live with her grandparents in the 
little town of Hudson Falls, New York, where she enjoyed 
all the pleasures of country life. This included sledding, 
swimming, picnicking and such childhood delights as 
mince pie, festival turkey and homemade ice cream. On 
trips to New York she recalls peering at the cramped 
scenes of family life from the Third Avenue El and feel- 
ing sorry for the poor city kids and all they were missing. 


She attended grade and high school at Hudson Falls. So 
far as art was concerned, she has an early memory, from 
about the fourth or fifth grade, of painting a series of col- 
orful weeds and leaves under the direction of a “special 
teacher” of art. But this experience left feelings of in- 
feriority because of a sister who drew and painted with 
instinctive sensitivity and an aunt who was an accom- 
plished watercolorist. In her high school years art played 
a minor role due to a then current emphasis on traditional 
subjects—“four years of one language, three of a second, 
two and one-half of this and two of that...” 


On graduation, Olive Riley returned to New York where 
she entered Bernard College to major in English literature. 
An omnivorous reader from childhood, she had vague 
aspirations in the field of creative writing that were only 
gradually superseded by an interest in the visual arts. Her 
sister was now studying art at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Olive regarded her accomplishments with 
awe and a little envy, even to the point of trying her 
sister's art problems rather than concentrating on her own 
studies. 


During her junior and senior years at Barnard, Olive 
plunged into a variety of extra- 
curricular activities that included 
scenery, costume and poster de- 
signing. These experiences seemed 
to point up her growing interest in 
the arts and by graduation day she 
had made the decision to go to 
Teachers College to study for a 
master’s degree in art. At the be- 
ginning of her second year there 
she became an assistant to Profes- 
sor Arthur Wesley Dow and even- 
tually an instructor, a position she 
was to hold for 18 years, the last 
few on a part-time basis. 

“During the early years of my 
teaching,” says Miss Riley. “the 
challengine philosophies of two 


outstanding leaders in art education, Arthur Dow and 
one of his successors, Charles Martin, were responsible 
for a radical and inspiring change in the goals of art 
education throughout the country. Today I believe that 
their fine leadership is being admirably carried forward 
by Edwin Ziegfeld, Chairman of the Fine and Industrial 
Arts Department at Teachers College.” 


During her years at Columbia, Olive Riley taught design 
at the Clarence White School of Photography and also 
held positions in the New York Public School system, be- 
ginning as a teacher at George Washington High School. 
From there she went to the High School of Music and 
Art for three years. Later she accepted positions at Wad- 
leigh and then at Washington Irving where she was made 
art chairman before being appointed to her present posi- 
tion as Director of Art for the New York public schools. 


“From the days when I first went into the high school 
classroom, | became interested in writing about art for 
young people. A rather leisurely number of books and 
articles kept pace with my own expanding philosophies 
of art education. These included “Art Appreciation” 
(Harcourt, Brace) co-authored with M. Rose Collins. then 
Chairman of Art at George Washington High School: 
“Exploring Art” (Harcourt. Brace) co-authored with 
Luise Kainz, Chairman of Art at Bay Ridge High School: 
and “Your Art Heritage” (Harper and McGraw-Hill). a 
solo flight. My last venture. “Masks and Magic” (Studio). 
is intended chiefly for those readers who might share my 
enthusiasm for masks. Lately all my writing time has 
been exhausted by countless art curriculum committees. 
Perhaps it is just as 


(continued on page 45) 
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RI UAL FIGURE—carved in wood by El'sert Weinberg 


Ritual Figure was 
carved in wood by El- 
bert Weinberg in 1954. 
Like much of his sculp- 
ture, it is based on 
memories of his boy- 
hood spent in the syna- 
gogue. It symbolizes a 
call to dedication. 
Elbert Weinberg was born in Hartford, Connecticut. in 
1928. As a young boy he attended children’s Saturday 
art classes at the Wadsworth Athenaeum, Hartford’s 
fine museum. In public school he took every available 
art course. He participated in scenery production. 
made posters in endless quantities and helped to deco- 
rate the auditorium for special events. Today he feels 
grateful to his grade school art teachers for their en- 
couragement and indulgence when his enthusiasms be- 
came more of a threat to order than a promise of 
creativity. 
When he was 15 years old Elbert Weinberg was ad- 
mitted to Hartford Art School for evening classes and 
when he graduated from high school in 1946 he en- 
rolled there as a full-time student. In his second year 
he decided to major in sculpture and since then this 
field has absorbed all his time. His abilities were 
quickly recognized by his teachers and in 1951 he won 
a scholarship to study in Rome. 
Qn his return to this country he entered Yale Univer- 
sity to complete requirements for the master’s degree. 
Following this he set up a studio in New Haven. 
Connecticut, where he has now been working for the 
past two years. After a period of building his work 
directly in plaster, he has recently returned to wood 


Ritual Figure is reproduced through 
courtesy of Museum of Modern Art. 
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carving and is now intrigued with the possibilities of 
working in laminated wood. Today he also teaches 
sculpture at Cooper Union in New York City. 

When asked if he had something to say to boys and 
cirls who enjoy sculpture Mr. Weinberg responded 
this way: 

“The world is being discovered over and over again. 
Each young person discovers it fresh as if for the first 
time. Sculpture becomes one way of directly translat- 
ing that world into understandable forms. The sculptor 
remakes the world around him in his own terms, ar- 
ranging it to his own delight. Whoever keeps that de- 
light as he grows older is an artist, whatever he does. 
“The teacher enters the scene. He suggests ways, means 
and starting points. He helps sharpen observation, en- 
courages and selects. He provides materials of sub- 
stance and thought and the individual carries on from 
there. 


“When the student is older. formal instruction gets 
more pointed, more intellectual. Art schools are de- 
signed for that. The student is then at an age when he 
can pick and choose his paths. 

“The number of directions he may choose today are 
overwhelming. In the face of such diversity it seems 
natural that our earliest years be involved in respond- 
ing to the world around us. There is time enough later 
for formal exploration. Indeed, it grows out of these 
early experiences, gains its strength from them. 


“Sculpture for pleasure should be presented as just 
that—experimenting with all kinds of things that are 
available, learning what each material can do. But one 
should not mistake hobby for profession. 

“For sculpture as a way of life is another story. The 
serious student will demonstrate greater interest by his 
initiative. Then he must become impressed by the 
quality that transforms objects into art objects. The 
past is (continued on page 46) 
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WHY 
WASTE 
TIME 
WARPING? 


By EVELYN W. ARNOLD 


Franklin High School, Portland, Ore. 
Photographs by Schoc Photography 
Department and Payton Loom: 


Observers who come into our weaving classes are amazed 
to learn that beginning weavers have successfully warped 
a loom within the first two weeks of school. With 30 stu- 
dents eager to explore the field of weaving and to dis- 
cover how textures and colors can be combined to pro- 
duce an exciting coni:emporary fabric, we can waste little 
lime on complex, time-consuming warping. The secret 
is “Simple Speed Warping”. 


What is this simple method of warping and what equip- 
ment is needed? It is an adaptation of the Creel method 
of warping but the equipment used is simple and on hand 
in any high school weaving department. All that is needed 
is a loom with a sectional warp beam. an upright warping 
frame, several one-half inch dowel rods about 40 inches 


From front of loom, reed in, beater tied in vertical 


position, weaver sleys warp threads through reed dents. 
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1 Warp is placed on dowel rods so that loose ends come over top of spools. 


long, rubber bands, a comb, a small roll of masking tape 
and a yardage counter. 


Before explaining in detail the Simple Speed Method of 
Warping, we must consider another important element in 
producing hand-woven fabrics. A good sturdy floor-type 
loom is important. We advocate that it be equipped with 
a sectional warp beam. Our looms are the Payton Looms 
of local manufacture. They are beautifully made of hard 
maple and our students are very proud of them. 


At no time do we leave any part of our warp untied or 
unthreaded. Each inch is a complete unit which can and 
must be finished before the class ends. Since we share 
our room with a drawing and painting class, many prob- 
lems would arise were the students to leave their warping 


Weaver works left to right, places each group of threads 
from dent into comb teeth, folds masking tape over top. 
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half finished. Because one inch of warping is all that a 
student is involved with at any one time, he is able to 
terminate the warping procedure in time for the class 
change. 

Now to explain the Simple Speed Method of Warping. 
In Figure 1 is shown a simple handmade spool rack with 
the dowel rods placed across it. (The warping frame may 
also be used by fastening on the dowels with rubber 
bands.) The materials used are either purchased on spools 
or wound onto spools from larger cones with the aid of a 
yardage counter. The number of spools needed is equal 
to the number of ends per inch. 


Place the spools of thread on the dowel rods with the 
loose ends coming over the top of the spool. In the illus- 
tration we are warping skirts of Oregon Worsted. Three 
students may select the same color and then work to- 
gether. Beginning students have less weaving difficulty 
when this warp is set 24 threads to the inch. 


Figure 2 shows the front of the loom facing the rack of 
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5 Two students work together, accomplish loom dressing in single class period. Simple 
speed method is boon to high school class eager to get into exciting side of weaving. 


spools. When the reed is in, tie the beater to a vertical by two students working together. At this point they are 
position. Next, starting at the left, the threads from the now ready to wind eight yards, inch by inch, onto the 


first spool on each row are sleyed through one dent near sectional warp beam. The students can accomplish this 
the center of the reed. The threads from the second spool 
on each row are sleyed through the next dent. Repeat 
until all threads are through dents. 


in a single class period. Figure 3 also shows how the 
comb is used to hold the tension on the threads. The 


; ; : threads are now tied to the warp extenders, and while 
‘igure 3 shows the third step. Here, working left to right, 


place each group of three threads from the dents into 
adjacent teeth of a comb. A piece of masking tape is then 
folded over the teeth of the comb and the ends tied in a 
knot. These threads are not removed from the comb until 
the last inch of warp has been wound onto the beam. 


one students holds the thread at tension, another student 
winds and clocks the number of revolutions needed to gel 
the desired yardage. As each inch is warped, it is cut and 
immediately tied at the base of the comb and on the 
beam. Continue winding each inch until the desired width 
is beamed. From here on two girls can finish dressing the 
These three steps are accomplished in only a few minutes loom in a very short time. 


 Faernaay use large variety of materials, never cease 7 Any high school weaving shop has equipment to adopt fast 


hunting for new exciting textures with which to weave. warping method. Process shows here from spools to beam. 
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You now have it—Speed Warping—and it can be fun. It 
isa fast process which students love to do and they never 
regard it as a chore. It becomes a game, one group pitted 
against another. to see who can finish first. They know 
that the sooner they get the warp onto the looms, the more 
time they will have for exploration. 

Very little traditional weaving is produced in our classes. 
lt is only given as an historical background of our weav- 
ing heritage. To aid the student in producing beautiful 
fabrics we expose the weaver to all kinds of materials. We 


emphasize strongly the contemporary approach to design 
through the application of color and texture. The students 
produce unusual fabrics by combining textures that are 
thick and thin, shiny and dull. or rough and smooth. 


The result is that our students spend a delightful and 
profitable year in our weaving classes. They acquire a 
new feeling for the contemporary approach to design. 
Their fabrics are new and original through a daring 
combination of color and texture, making them timeless 
in their appeal. 
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the story of 


By EDWIN ZIEGFELD 


Head, Dept. of Fine and Industrial Arts 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
President, International Society for 
Education Through Art 


Many readers of Arts and Activities ave already familiar with the 
International Society for Education through Art, generally called 
“INSEA™. In fact, a number are active members who have joined 
and are giving their support to this new and significant venture 
in art education. 


INSEA is voung. It grew out of a seminar on art education spor- 
sored by UNESCO that was held in Bristol, England, in 1951. 
The participants, representing 20 countries, were so stimulated by 
the interchange of ideas during the three-week seminar that they 
joined together as an interim international group and appointed a 
planning committee to give permanence and structure to the in- 
terim group. The commission labored long and hard on a constitu- 
tion for the society. In the last days of 1952 this basic document 
was accepted on a provisional basis by the seminar participants 
and interim officers were elected. Further work then followed and 
the first and Constituent General Assembly of the Society was 
held in Paris in the summer of 1954. Here for a week the at- 
tendants from some 25 countries discussed common problems of 
art education and listened to presentations by various leaders. 
The constitution was presented and discussed at length. The 
changes and modifications felt necessary by the attendants were 
made and it was adopted. Although still on a provisional basis, 
the interim officers were installed. INSEA was thus established as 
a new potent international force in art education. 


The establishment of INSEA is a natural outcome of what is 
happening in the world today. The march of events—political, 
economic and cultural—is leading to greater interchange among 
people, pointing up the necessity and importance of knowing about 
people and ideas in other countries. As our civilization grows 
more complex and as communications increase in number and 
speed, our interdependence becomes greater. Whether for good or 
ill, the days when it was possible to ignore the rest of the world 
are forever gone. As recent events have proven, we are as directly 
affected—at times even more so—by events in countries halfway 
around the globe as well as occurrences in our own communities. 


It is true. of course, that a development in art education, say in 
Africa or Asia, does not have the same general impact as a great 
economic or political one. The influence of art education is not 
dramatic in the same sense as a political event. Its influence— 
and it is the same for all of education—is quiet, pervasive and 
continuous. But no one would say that education is any less im- 
portant than politics. 


In the world of today, therefore, we dare not ignore developments 
in art education in other countries. We must know of them, for 
they are helping to form the people with whom we must live and 
deal. Furthermore, knowledge of developments elsewhere can en- 
rich our own teaching, for throughout the world there are a num- 
ber of dedicated art educators who are making important contri- 
butions to our field. If their work can be more widely known all 
of art education will profit. 


An equally important reason exists for setting up strong interna- 
tional links in art education. The recent history of the western 
world has been characterized by technological and scientific rather 
than artistic advance. Not that the arts have been idle, for there 
have been many significant developments. But, in general, the arts 
have persisted in spite of, rather than because of, science. The 
great misfortune of contemporary art is its lack of popular sup- 
port. No more important problem faces the civilizations of all the 
world during these next years than the maintenance and strength- 
ening of the arts, for it is largely through the arts that the moral 
values of a civilization are derived. Only if these values are sound 


and firmly based can the technological developments of our age 
be wisely used. It is all too true that whether or not our nm wly- 
developed weapons will be used for our benefit or our destru: tion 
hangs in the balance. Never have basic human values been ore 
needed in the affairs of men. 


On the premise that art is basic to education INSEA has seen 
founded. The preamble to the constitution suggests a pro ram 
that has a strong appeal for all art educators of vision: 
“Creative activity in art is a basic need common to all pe. ple; 
and art is one of man’s highest forms of expression and co: :mu- 
nication; 

“Education through art is a natural means of learning at a‘ pe- 
riods of the development of the individual, fostering value- and 
disciplines essential for full intellectual, emotional and soci:' de- 
velopment of human beings in a community: 


“Association on a world-wide basis of those concerned with edu- 
cation through art is necessary in order that they may shave ex- 
periences, improve practices and strengthen the position of «rt in 
relation to all education.” 


It is curious that the interchange of ideas in art education on an 
international scale has been so slight. This is not to say that we 
have been uninfluenced by thinking and developments else. here. 
The teachings of Franz Cizek had a great effect in this country 
in the "Twenties and "Thirties and more recently the lectures and 
writings of Sir Herbert Read have had an impact on our philoso- 
phy and practice. In addition, the art educators who came to this 
country before World War II brought with them ideas and prac- 
tices largely derived from European sources and these have en- 
riched our thinking and practice here. But outside of a few 
names, the world of art education beyond our continental limits 
is unknown. We do not know who the leaders are even in the 
English-speaking countries or what they are thinking. For non- 
English-speaking countries, differences in language have been for- 
midable barriers. 


There are other evidences of international concern: American art 
educators on trips to other countries frequently visit schools and 
a number have taught in other countries for periods of time. 
Exchange teachers brought here have included art teachers. Art 
periodicals such as Arts and Activities frequently run articles by 
outstanding art educators from other countries. In addition. there 
has been a surprisingly active interchange of art work with chil- 
dren and schools in other lands on an individual, class or large 
organization level. In particular, the International School Art Pro- 
gram, conducted jointly by the National Art Education Associa- 
tion and the American Junior Red Cross, has been both an exten- 
sive and highly effective undertaking in bringing to this country 
many thousands of examples of art work of adolescents from other 
lands and placing them on view before hundreds of thousands of 
people. In this same program, a large number of paintings by 
American young people have been sent to other countries. 


INSEA is dedicated to carrying on a program of activities that 
will contribute to the strengthening of art education everywhere. 
Actually, its activities are not unlike those of the National Art 
Education Association except that they are international rather 
than national in scope and complicated by the problems 0! lan- 
guage and geography. 

The lifeblood of any professional organization is the exchange of 
ideas, and INSEA holds that high among its commitment-. This 
involves exchange of theories, ideas, research and practices of art 
education, and the circulation of literature and information on 
school programs. Exchange of art work and colored transpa’°ncies 
of art work has already begun and will be increasingly «inpha 
sized. From time to time INSEA will convene art educato:- from 
many countries for discussion of matters of common conc: ‘2. 


The stimulation of interest in art education in other intern «ional 
(continued on pu ¢ 48) 
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PAPER MACHE WORTH WHILE 


What do we gain from confusion, excitement and 


classroom mess of wheat paste and paper scraps? 


By MARILYN PINSON 


Teacher 


and MARIE H. WOLFS 
Director of Art 
Parma, Ohio. Public Schools 


“I see you’ve been working with paste today.” they say 
tome. And not by chance either, for I have been liberally 
daubed with wheat paste for the past week. My class is 
making paper mache animals and we emerge from each 
pasting session sticky but happy. The inspiration was 
born a few months ago when a movie about paper mache 
animals came from the art office. The class was eager to 
begin making animals the moment the film was over. 

| was eager. too, for it is my personal opinion that a 
paper mache project has great value to a teacher for what 
it reveals about the class as a group as well as the in- 
dividuals. 

Our first step was to assemble the supplies needed to begin 
the construction: wire for the skeleton. cotton, strips of 
‘loth for padding and newspaper. Some boys and girls 
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had everything the next day. a few of course forgot. and 
others were not able to get all the articles. Several chil- 
dren offered to share their wire and cotton with those who 
could not get their own. 

The skeletons were done in the children’s spare time at 
home or at school. A few fathers helped with bending the 
wire and wrapping the skeleton but we agreed to accept 
only limited assistance from adults. | have found that 
allowing parents to help a little gives them interest in 
what their child is doing. I noted that one father made 
the entire framework for his daughter’s animal. A beauti- 
ful figure—but it only substantiated what I already sus- 
pected about the child’s dependency on her parents. 

A project such as this indicates the true spirit of the class. 
It requires continual sharing of everything from paste 
pans to cleaning up. In the uninhibited atmosphere of the 
room it is a wonderful opportunity to observe the chil- 
dren. Some want to quit when a difficulty arises, others 
persist with determination. Some are neat and others are 
careless. A few argue over equipment. other children 
generously share their supplies and assistance. Since the 
children work at different rates of speed they should be 
mature enough to begin other assignments without con- 
stant supervision. Some do and some don't. All these 
personality traits can be discovered throughout the year 
but somehow they seem to be emphasized during this free 
work period. (continue on page 43) 
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POTATO PRINT WITH? 


Peculiar use of familiar homely potato tickles second 


graders, doubles value and enjoyment of basic art lesson. 


By MURIEL ANDERSON 
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Basi printing lesson needs only simple materials: knife or 
othe’ cutting tool, printer's ink, brayer, potato, paper. 


Printing is always fun but when children find they can 

actully print with a potato it’s double fun! 

When I visited the second grade at the Campus Elemen- 

tary School at Wisconsin State College, the six- and seven- 

year-olds were cutting potatoes in half, carving designs. 

spreading bright-colored inks with what looked like minia- 

ture sod rollers and generally having a wonderful time 

making original potato prints. Their instructor, Harold 

Hub:r, told me that only these simple supplies are needed: 

(1) Medium size potato 

(2) Cutting tool (the kind used in cutting linoleum blocks 
or an ordinary paring knife) 

(3) Printer’s ink in tubes, or regular poster paints 

(4) Cardboard or a piece of glass for spreading the inks 

(5) Brayer for rolling ink smoothly onto glass or card- 
hoard 

(6) Paper for the prints 

Mr. Huber described the procedure, which is as easy to 

follow as it is to understand: 


(1) Carefully cut a potato in half. so that you have two 


For protection of little hands knives need not be razor- 
sharp but cuts must be sharp, deep, not ''chewed"’ at edges. 


pieces with very smooth sides. With your cutting tool 
carve an interesting design on the flat surface of one half 
of the potato. 


(2) Decide before you cut. Maybe you would like to 
carve a flower or an animal or just an unusual design, but 
whatever you decide, cut slowly and deeply so that your 
design will be sharp and clear. 


(3) Spread the ink or paint on a piece of cardboard. You 
can use printer's ink (tubes) or regular poster paints. Dip 
the flat side of the potato into the ink, then press it firmly 
on the paper you’ve chosen for printing. Be sure you do 
not move the potato while printing. 


There are many exciting things you can do with this 
project. You can make greeting cards, place cards, nap- 
kins, place mats, and all-over patterns for scrapbook 
covers, book jackets, etc. Another thing that is lots of fun 
is to take plain colored wrapping tissue and print an all 
over design on it for gift wrapping paper. And best of 
all. when you have made all the prints you want from 
your design you can cut it off and carve a new one! e 


Working in group around one ink or paint source simplifies project. Suppose one does have to reach? 
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“We Dip Our Chalk in Buttermilk—” 


By MILDRED GELLERMANN 


General Consultant in Elementary Field 
Seattle Public Schools 


“Buttermilk!” This dubious exclamation always follows 
when I say that if chalk is dipped in buttermilk it be- 
comes like casein paint. Since chalk flakes off so badly 
and is not at all permanent, buttermilk serves as a fixa- 
tive. From a buttermilk picture there is practically no 
rub-off. The chalk dipped in buttermilk acts almost like 
casein paint as it is applied and it doesn’t darken as 
colors will under some fixatives. 

This medium may be used in a number of ways. The 
paper may be painted first with buttermilk and the chalk 
applied dry. As areas dry, they have to be re-wetted. Or 
each child may have a small pan (tuna fish or salmon can 
preferred because these don’t tip over) containing butter- 
milk in’ which to dip his chalk. 

Dried buttermilk works as well as the fresh and is more 
easily stored in a classroom. Chalk and buttermilk may 
he used on surfaces other than paper, but a word of cau- 
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tion might be in order. Since the chalk becomes like 
paint, there have to be plenty of sponges or damp paper 
towels around to mop up dirty fingers. Since the }vutter- 
milk seals the chalk onto the paper, it also seals the end 
of the chalk. To free this dry end. simply rub the chalk 
on sandpaper. 


The photograph on this page illustrates an idea that 
Lucille Heathman worked out in her fourth-grade room 
in Olympic Hills School in Seattle. After learning abou! 
buttermilk painting in one of my workshops last simmer 
she recommended it to her students for use on outing 
flannel for the mural they made as a culmination «nit in 
their study of the westward movement. First they made 
pictures at their seats, then brought these pictus 10 
gether as a culmination in the social studies uni. The 
chalk and buttermilk mural on outing flannel look. like 
an old Italian fresco, vivid and alive with color. . 
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By PAUL EDMONSTON 


Assistant Professor of Art Education 
Demonstration School 

Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


St.dents arrange among themselves as to manner and media in which to work. One 
gir! may be willing to act as model for friend in return for same favor few days later. 


Teens are time of concern for "What am I really 
like?" and portrait painting falls naturally into 


period of adolescent struggle for self-discovery. 


Authorities on adolescent behavior universally agree that 
teen-agers undergo a period of intense self-awareness and 
self-discovery as part of their growing up. They are apt 
to be acutely sensitive about appearance and personality 
at this time and much concerned with such questions as 
“What am I really like, anyway?” or “Am I good- 
looking?” or “Does Johnny really like me?” 

| think the art teacher can help his students a good deal 
in this struggle for self-discovery and self-acceptance by 
creating an easy, friendly atmosphere in which students 
can observe and study one another—possibly by doing 
portraits of their classmates, by taking turns at posing 
and by feeling free to look carefully at themselves when 
they attempt self-portraits. The atmosphere should be such 
that students are willing and ready to accept versions of 
themselves that are less than perfect, or that do not por- 
tray them just as they think they ought to be. Also the 
students must be ready to accept a version of themselves 
that penetrates and perhaps reveals some personality trail 
that another observes, but that they themselves have over- 
looked. 

Another aspect of this atmosphere, obviously, is that it 
should be free from ridicule or harsh criticism. Since the 
portrait and self-portrait are efforts in an area where the 
teen-ager is apt to be somewhat involved and probably 
overly sensitive, the teacher must make every effort to see 
that students treat one another as well as one another's 
work with respect. I’m (continued on page 46) 
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Upper left, finished oil portrait is in process in photo 
at top. Right, sketch in white chalk and charcoal on dark 
paper and lower left, self-portrait in charcoal and 
colored chalk are two of endless variations on portrait 
theme. Lower right, imaginative portrayal of girl with 
bass viol illustrates how portraiture may invoke mood. 
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HOW CHILDREN DEVELOP IN THREE-DIMEN- 
SIONAL FORM, prepared and published by 
the Depariment of Art Education, Denver 
Public Schools, Denver, Colorado, 1956. 

Two years ago teachers in the Denver public schools 
prepared one of the most successful curriculum ma- 
terials yet published, How Children Develop in Crea- 
tive Expression. The second in the series, How Chil- 
dren Develop in Three Dimensional Form, is equally 
impressive. 

The charm and value of the Denver art charts lie in 

the simplicity and clarity with which the ideas are put 

across. Not only do the statements point up the char- 
acteristics of each developmental level but the photo- 
graphic illustrations are remarkably clear and repre- 
sentative. For the teacher who wishes to orient himself 
to these characteristics (or even for those of us who 
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COLOR-ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET Showing How to Use 


It is almost like painting with lipstick 


RAY-PAS 


Distributed in U.S.A. By 


in various colors! 


INTRODUCTORY SET OF 
25 SENSATIONAL NEW 
CRAY-PAS COLORS AND BEAUTIFUL 


Now your classes can 


a make drawings with the 
brilliance of oil paints. 
They can mix color on 


paper without muddying 


Dustless—no fixatives 
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Please send me an introductory set of 25 new 
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trated booklet showing how to use, for which 
I enclose $1.00. 
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IVAN E. JOHNSON 


President, National Art Education Association 
Head, Department of Arts Education 

Florida State University 

Tallahassee, Fla. 


need to re-study children’s creative behavior) thes 
charts prove valuable. 

Working in committees for curriculum improvemen| 
teachers prepared the material after much study. Edit); 
Henry, art consultant in the Denver elementary school-. 
has been largely responsible for encouraging teache - 
to work together to prepare it. 

The materials used are paper, clay, wire, wood, cloth 
and assorted scrap materials. There is no informatio 
on media or techniques since that is not the purpose o/ 
the charts. It is quite a revelation to thumb throug! 
the charts observing how graphically one can see the 
gradual growth of the child in art. Since the charts ai 
unique and effective they will prove as popular nation- 
ally as they are in Denver. 


HOME PLAY FOR THE PRESCHOOL CHILD hy 
June Johnson, Harper and Brothers, Publish- 
ers, 49 E. 33rd St.. New York, N. Y.. $2.25. 
1957. 

Art education begins long before the child goes to 

school. During these early years parents may build 

attitudes and experiences that insure creative growth. 

These are the years when the child may develop feel- 

ings of insecurity about his own creative efforts. June 

Johnson, a mother of two small children, decided that 

this need not be. For parents and nursery-kindergarten 

teachers, she has written a very good book on creative 
activities for the child aged two to six years. It is 
impressive enough to merit an introduction by Frances 

Ilg, director of the Gesel! Institute of Child Develop- 

ment. 


Mrs. Johnson has an excellent understanding of the 
pre-school child and, what is more important, the par- 
ents. With a delightful sense of humor she has a way 
of interesting her readers in what she has to say. This 
is illustrated by such comments as: 


“Don’t try to guide. He can pound or paint out 
his frustration or anger or even just excess 
energy, or he can picture his own activities, and 
the less hampering from an adult, the better. 1! 
he has no arms or face on a figure, it is simply « 
stage of development even the brightest go 
through. If you ask what he is drawing, it ma) 
force him to be making ‘something’—instead 0! 
the design he is enjoying so. If you say it look- 
like a boat—it may be a pumpkin. Better to say 
you like it, or you thing it interesting, pretty. 0: 
attractive; or ask that he tell you about it.” 
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The author suggests activities that are 
flexible enough to be carried out in 
the kitchen, back porch or yard. She 
wisely cautions the parent-readers to 
let the child create on his own terms: 
if le imitates, he will be much less 
imaginative. Such chapter headings as 
creative crafts, making something out 
of nothing, cooking and science ex- 
periments are indicative of the com- 
prelensiveness of the activities in- 
cluded. However, most of the activities 
are under the broad category of art. 
\Mr-. Johnson keeps attention focused 
at oll times on the creative needs of 
the very young caild and the role the 
parent must play in providing appro- 
priate and wholesome creative play. 
Coloring books and parent indiffer- 
ence. the author believes, may be at- 
tributed to a lack of understanding of 
children and their real needs. Tome 
Play for the Preschool Child should 


be a boon to mothers and teachers. ® 


Paper Mache 


(continued from page 37) 


Another feature I like about this 
project is that each child can create a 
pleasing animal if he only tries. Ar- 
listic talent is not a requisite. Many 
children who are poor in art hesitate 
when it comes to a drawing lesson but 
really excel when it comes to con- 
structing something like this. It gives 
them confidence in their ability. The 
children love the project and let their 
imaginations run wild in decorating 
the animals. A_ pink ostrich with 
purple feathers, a green and red 
dotted sea monster, and a chartreuse 
dog are not unlikely in their world of 
fantasy. 


So the confusion, excitement and 
messiness involved in a paper mache 
lesson are well balanced by the en- 
joyment of the children, their experi- 
ence in group sharing and the teach- 
er’s insight into the personalities in 
her class. Yes, paper mache is worth- 
while! 


Summer Creativity 
(continued from page 28) 


campers headed for the beach with a 
hundred pounds of pearlite plaster. 
some onlookers raised their eyebrows 
and uthers thought we had lost our 
minds in the rainy cold. The hours 
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spent making sculpture in the sand 
gave evidence that all camp art 
doesn’t have to be the take-home 
brand. The over-size scale and the 
free interpretation possible in sand 
and plaster captured teen-agers’ 
imaginations. They rubbed dry pig- 
ment into the porous plaster with ex- 
cellent results. 

Perhaps our “mosaics” created the 
most excitement. Gathering fossils. 
ferns, stones, twigs. bark, shells. 
leaves and feathers comes as second 
nature to campers and they quickly 
saw these could be arranged in 


wooden frames and covered with 
plaster to create designs and pictures. 
The frames were made in the camp 
shop (the campers lacked the tools 
for this), the materials were collected, 
and the mosaics were so successful 
that several of the faculty wanted to 
take them home. 

The possibility for experimentation 
with teen-agers, or with any age 
group. is unlimited in the free situa- 
tion that a camp provides. Counselors 
who persist in offering only clichés 
rob students and themselves of six 
exciting weeks of art education.  ®& 
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ingredient that makes for a better poster, a finer showcard, a more 
brilliant drawing. Craftint- Devoe colors are POSTER-PERFECT. 


Craftint-Devoe Show Card Colors are designed especially for 


discriminating commercial artists, poster designers and display 


and cost less because they spread further. All colors have a lasting 


quickly and work equally well with brush, pen or airbrush. 
They will not bleed, crack or chip. 

Available in 38 perfect-matched colors in sizes ranging from 
the one-ounce jar to the gallon size. Also in the following 3 sets: 

No. 6 Tempera Show Card Assortment, 6 colors. 
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TO START ENAMELING... 

A couple of Trinkit’s No. 3 PROFES- 
SIONAL KITS can get your enamel- 
ing activities started. At $9.95 each. 


the kit features a large all-metal kiln 
with a 1%4-inch firing plate, sturdy 
metal legs and exterior covered with 
a special asbestos insulating material. 
Its black and aluminum finish and 
handle are heat-resistant. Firing is 
visible through the Pyrex dome. The 
kit includes eight enamels, cord. agar. 
brushes, solder, wide assortment of 
findings, large asbestos pad, 15 cop- 
per shapes, grid. spatula, oil and 
complete instructions. Place your 
order with SEELEY’S CERAMIC 
SERVICE, 7 Elm St.. Oneonta, N. Y. 


For your enameling projects you will 
need a good source for metals as well 
as tools and jewelry findings. For a 
complete listing of metals, including 
copper and silver in sheets, wire and 
all the other items connected with 
working with metals, we suggest that 
you study carefully the catalog put 
out by SOUTHWEST SMELTING 
AND REFINING COMPANY, Dept. 
AA. P. O. Box 2010, Dallas, Texas. 
(Circle No. 109 on Reader Service 
Card.) 


Here is a low-priced enamel-ceramic 
kiln with controllable heats being 
mass-produced by THE COPPER 
SHOP in Cleveland. Ohio. Called 
DUO-KILN,. it can be used both for 
enameling and ceramics and it sells 
for only $29.95. Among its features 
are an Sx9x- 14-inch firing chamber. 
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a three-heat, 15-ampere, Underwriters 
Laboratories-approved switch, cord 
and accessory pyrometer. The DUO- 
KILN cabinet is welded steel finished 
with a heat-resistant metal coating. Its 
plug-type door has a peephole and 
heavy duty piano-style hinge. Firing 
temperatures range up to 2050 de- 
grees and time of heating to 1500 
degrees is 45 to 55 minutes. For de- 
scriptive literature, write directly to 


the manufacturer: THE COPPER 


SHOP, Dept. AA, 2185 E. 14th St.. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio (or Circle No. 
110 on Reader Service Card). 


TEMPERA IN NEW FORM 

What are BRILLIANTS? Well, sir, 
BRILLIANTS are semi-solid cakes of 
highly concentrated pigment that 
bring you sparkling tempera water 
colors in a new easy-to-use form. In- 
stantly responsive to water, BRIL- 
LIANTS are quick-lifting and_pro- 
duce strong, opaque tempera that can 
be easily and smoothly applied with 
a brush. To use BRILLIANTS, simply 
dip your brush in water and apply to 
the BRILLIANT to release the color. 
If you want transparency. use more 
water. It’s as simple as that. And you 
can paint on paper, cardboard, plas- 
tics, plywood, metal or glass—when- 
ever you want bright opaque color. 
BRILLIANTS come in 24 different 
colors in sets of four. eight, 12 or 24. 
in two cake sizes: regular (114x14- 
inch) and “biggie” (2144x14). The 
regular cakes run about $2 a dozen, 


the “biggie”, $5. The newest “hit” on 
the market, BRILLIANTS are 
duced by Weber Costello Comp.ny. 
Chicago Heights, Illinois. Write for 
their newest catalog (or circle \o, 
11) on Reader Service Card). 


INK IN A SQUEEZE-BOTTLE? 
Now we've heard of everything! We 
all think of squeeze bottles for deo- 
dorants, hair spray, glue, ete... but 
now the MARSH COMPANY hus a 
Felt, Point Marker with ink 
controlled by a squeeze bottle. The 
new product is called SQUELZO 
MARKER. It holds 34-ounce of water 
color ink (available in eight colors) 
and sells for 79 cents at stores han- 
dling artists’ supplies. 

This new water ink is for porous sur- 
face marking. It doesn't “strike 
through” even the cheapest grade of 
newsprint. The eight bright colors 
make multiple color art work casy 
and inexpensive and they last a long 
time, too. MARSH COMPANY claims 
that each SQUEEZO holds a mark 
over a mile long, 14-inch wide. An- 
other good selling point is that the 
SQUEEZO ink comes off hands with 
a little soap and water and regular 
laundering takes ink out of clothes. 
Write the MARSH COMPANY. bielle- 


ville, Ilinois, and tell them you'd like 


more information on the SQU! E20 
MARKER you read about in 
and Activities, or Circle No. 1:2 on 
Reader Service Card. . 
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Junior High 
(continued from page 12) 


keep the torch in motion so that the 
firing is even. Starting with a small. 
coo! flame and building up to a large. 
hot one helps with the distribution of 
heal. 
Heating to the degree that the enamel 
is melted is “enameling”. Underfired. 
fired completely or overfired are the 
degrees of enameling. To stop the ac- 
tio. and to cool the copper, the piece 
lropped into cold water. If the 
enamel does not crack off by such 
dra-tic treatment the enameling job 
is tnished and the copper was really 
clean! A large piece must cool more 
slowly and a very large piece must 
cool very slowly to prevent excessive 


warpage in the metal and a conse- 


quent breakdown of the enamel. 


Only the simplest and most basic steps 
of cnameling on copper have been 
explained. Each teacher must experi- 
ment for himself and find out what 
his class can accomplish in creativity 
and craftsmanship. There is little 
good in the creation of beautiful de- 
signs if the craftsmanship is slipshod. 
The finished piece of enameling must 
reflect the worthwhileness of the com- 
pleted project. For the teacher the re- 
ward of seeing unbounded enthusiasm 
and sustained interest on the face of 
a student who has just finished his 
first masterpiece in copper enameling 
is great. There is no greater joy in 
creative teaching than the joy of a 
student’s creative accomplishments. ® 


Elementary 


(continued from page 8) 


the process to a roomful of children. 


The following steps are all that are 
necessary to complete an enamel: 


(1) Sandpaper the copper surface 
free of all foreign oils and materials. 
(2) Oil lightly the cleaned surface. 
(3) Apply colored powder by shak- 
ing it evenly over the oiled copper 
surface, with a piece of paper under 
the copper to catch the excess powder. 
(4) Apply chunks and/or threads of 
glass in desired design. 

(5) Fire copper in the kiln. When the 
glass melts smoothly the article is 


completed (approximately 4 or 5 min- 
ules | 
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The cost is reasonable. Cuff links can 
be made for about 25 cents and ear- 


rings for about 15 cents. The kiln | 
have been using bears an Under- 
writers Laboratories Seal of Approval. 
Kilns may be purchased from your 
local hobby or crafts store. Many of 
these stores are now featuring a com- 
plete copper enameling set for less 
than $10. 

In bringing copper enameling to your 
students, you will have ease in teach- 
ing as well as pleasure in introducing 
a new craft. And don’t be surprised 
if many of the children soon acquire 
their own enameling kits. This art 
activity can become a very interesting 
and lucrative hobby. ° 


Leaders 
(continued from page 29) 
well, for it that just about 


everyone in the art education field is 
writing a book today.” 


seems 


We asked Miss Riley to tell us about 
her position as Director of Art in the 
New York public schools—the biggest 
public school art job in the United 
States. And we think you will agree 
that in sheer magnitude it reaches 
breathtaking proportions. 


“In 613 elementary schools,” 
Riley says, “562.792 children are 
guided through art experiences by 
20.007 grade teachers. In the junior 
high schools. around 500 art teachers. 
though not all licensed as such, teach 
art in grades 7, 8 and 9. The problem 
of required and major art in our high 
schools is met by 375 art teachers. 
And our program is steadily expand- 
ing.” 

“A lot of art activities.” we re- 
sponded, “but is it really art?” 


“Thank heaven,” laughed Miss Riley. 
“[’m an optimist. Not just the well- 
known cockeyed variety. but one who 
believes in what her eyes see, 
hear and mind knows. Take our 
elementary art program that was 
launched five years ago. Each year. 
each month, each day even, brings 
new and convincing evidence that 
grade teachers are forgetting the pat- 
tern, the stereotype. and are learning 
the true value and meaning of honest 
creative expression for children. Of 
course this hasn't 


Miss 


ears 


happened over- 


night! It has taken mighty efforts on 
the part of indefatigable art super- 
visors ; 
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An Important Art Film.... 
MAKE A MOBILE: Abstract three-dimensional 
design from scrap materials; imaginative. ex- 
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it min. Color 
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Write for Free Catalog 
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A third grade class decides 
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San Francisco 11, Calif. 


teachers and administrators, in-serv- 
ice courses, demonstrations, follow-up 
visits for teachers and administra- 
tors—all and any of the devices that 
can lead toward an understanding of 
the philosophy of art education as 
general education. 


“Countless problems? Yes! In com- 
mon with art educators all over the 
country, we battle to restrain other 
subject areas from encroaching on 
the time pupils should regularly have 
for worthwhile art experiences. And 
we constantly have to protest against 
the use of art materials for projects 
that have no real art implications. But 
overwhelming problems? No. Just 
give us enough art supervisors, par- 
ticularly at the elementary level where 
art is taught by the grade teacher. 
and | believe that we can go a long 
way toward seeing that pupils have 
continuously and esthetically satisfy- 
ing art experiences throughout their 
public school years.” 

We asked Miss Riley if she, like other 
art directors and supervisors, ever 
had the problem of selling the values 
of her art program. 


“We have found that the actual work 
of the children is our most eloquent 
argument—one far more convincing 
to teachers, administrators and the 
general public than countless, care- 
fully written or spoken words. With 
this in mind, we present an annual 
exhibition which shows many phases 
of art work from’ kindergarten 
through high school. I hope that 
many of the readers of Arts and Ac- 
tivities will have the opportunity to 
see this year’s show at Lever House, 
Park Avenue and 53rd Street. May 
15 to June 21. Lever Brothers gener- 
ously allow us to take over their 
beautiful ground floor “goldfish bowl” 
for this exhibition. There was tremen- 
dous interest in our show last year 
and visitors averaged 800 a day. You 
might like to know that this exhibit 
is underwritten by the Youth Fund of 
the New York Mirror because of the 
sincere interest and belief of this or- 
ganization in the creative potential of 
all young people. We certainly hope 
that other similar agencies in commu- 
nities throughout the country are giv- 
ing this enthusiastic, practical and 
public-spirited support to the creative 


arts. 


As a last question, we asked Miss 
Riley if she felt encouraged by the 
progress that has been made in art 
education in recent years. 


Miss Riley answered, “Although I've 
spent practically a lifetime in art edu- 
cation, it is still an exciting challenge 
to me, as it is to every art educator, 
It seems to me that our profession, 
especially in recent years, has d- 
vanced in stature, and has steadily 
grown in its understanding of the 
value of art education not only for 
those who are creatively endowed. |,ut 
for all children throughout all of their 
school years.” 


Art Appreciation 
(continued from page 31) 


our guide and our delight. And the 
present demands that we preserve ‘hat 
quality but re-interpret it in forms 
that are alive for us today. 


“The professional Jife requires 
tiple disciplines. something thai is 
often forgotten. The pleasure does not 
disappear with application: it changes 
from just ‘having fun’ to the fuller 
pleasure of making things with love. 
understanding and intelligence. 

“Art is the artist being alive. Sculp- 
ture reflects his investigations of 
forms. spaces and their relations. 
physical and spiritual. Fine artists— 
like my own unforgettable professor. 
Waldemar Raemisch—teach 
about art by being marvelous human 
beings than by giving lectures on 
stone carving—for one’s work is a 
mirror-image of what one is.” ° 


more 


See Ourselves 
(continued from page 41) 


thinking particularly of the student 
who is unable to accept some particu- 
lar aspect of himself. Self-study and 
observation of the friendly way in 
which others accept him help him to 
see that he isn’t a freak or so differ- 
ent from other people after all. and 
that facial appearance is not always 
so important to social acceptance as 
he may have thought. 

As for methods of working, they are 
multiple. Students often make ar- 
rangements with a friend or among 
themselves as to the manner and 
media in which to work. Friend- may 
sit on opposite sides of a tabl and 
draw each other. One student my be 
willing to serve as a model for =: veral 
days while another tries a portr :it in 
paint or (continued on pag 48) 
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PROFESSIONALLY SPEAKING 


For the four regional scholarships 
sponsored by The School of the Art 
In-titute of Chicago and the Educa- 
tienal Department of the American 
Ciayon Company of Sandusky, Ohio, 
entries are already being received. As 
in previous years, the scholarships 
ar’ designed for study in Basic De- 
sien and Screen Printing. This year’s 
program has been further broadened 
to include a wider range of subjects 
an! courses, keeping pace with con- 
teniporary art education needs. 

The courses will extend over a six- 
werk period at The School of the Art 
Institute of Chicago from June 24 to 
August 5, 1957. A Design Open 
House is scheduled as an exciting cli- 
max. Actual demonstrations of new 
techniques, exhibits and discussion 
periods are planned, and outstanding 
authorities in education, design and 
industry have been invited to partici- 
pale. For more information and ap- 
plication forms, call or write The 
School of the Art Institute, Chicago, 
Illinois, or The American Crayon 
Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 


AMACO's ceramic specialists each 
summer since 1950 have taken time 
off from their regular production- 
management jobs to teach teachers 
the fundamentals of pottery craft and 
metal enameling. For example, during 
June, July and August, Kenneth F. 
Smith who manages the ceramic de- 
partment of the American Art Clay 
Company, directs the AMACO Sum- 
mer Workshops. Before assuming the 
execulive position with AMACO, he 
taught ceramics for many years at 
Sophie Newcomb College, Tulane 
University, New Orleans. Justin 
Brady. another teacher-technician, is 
busy during nine months of the year 
in AMACO’s laboratory developing 
new ceramic products or attending art 
conventions throughout the U. S. 
Prior to joining AMACO he taught 
ceramics at Alfred University. Other 
AMACO instructors are equally well 
qualified by experience and educa- 
tional background. 

The aim of each AMACO Ceramic 
Workshop since 1950 has been to 
perform a specific service for teach- 
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ers. The hundreds of teachers who 
have attended the two-week pottery 
classes and the one-week metal enam- 
eling have been generous in their 
praise of benefits derived. These con- 
centrated summer workshops meet a 
real need of fine art, industrial art 
and craft teachers seeking additional 
training. 

The AMACO Summer Workshops are 
operated by the American Art Clay 
Company in conjunction with the 
John Herron Art School where the 
classes are held. Through this well- 
known art school, arrangements may 
be made for two semester hours of 
undergraduate or graduate credit for 
the ceramic workshops and one hour 
of undergraduate credit for the metal 
enameling workshops. 


An invitational “Symposium Confer- 
ence on Creative Arts Education” will 
be held at Syracuse University July 
30 to August 1, 1957, under the joint 
sponsorship of the School of Art and 
the School of Education. The princi- 
pal speakers and their topics are: D. 
W. Gotshalk. Head, Department of 
Philosophy, University of Illinois, “A 
Philosopher Looks at the Arts”; Mel- 
vin Tumin, Associate Professor of 
Sociology and Anthropology, Prince- 
ton University, “Social Perceptions 
and Creativity”; Laura Zirbes, Pro- 
fessor of Education Emeritus, The 
Ohio State University, “The Contri- 
bution of Creative Education in 
Human Development Fulfill- 
ment”; Robert Iglehart. Chairman. 
Department of Art. University of 
Michigan, “The Inconstant Child”; 
and Theodore Roszak, Head of the Art 
Department, Sarah Lawrence College. 
“The Contemporary Arts.” 

The action program will take up “The 
Enrichment of Education Through the 
Arts” with Jerome Hausman, Assist- 
ant Professor of Art Education, Ohio 
State University, as moderator. Active 
participation on this topic will be 
limited to the invited speakers; the 
symposium, however, will be open to 
all registrants of the conference. 
There will be no registration fee. In- 
formation, registration forms, and ad- 
vance copies of the conference pro- 
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gram may be obtained by writing to 
Dr. Michael F. Andrews, Dual Pro- 
fessor of Art and Education, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


"Scope of Art’ is the theme of the 
annual convention of the New York 
State Art Teachers Association to be 
held May 2, 3, and 4 at the Hotel 
Statler in Buffalo. New York. 
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See Ourselves 
(continued from page 46) 


clay, in return for the same favo: a 
few days later. Some days the whole 
class may want to try sketching ne 
person posed in the costume or wni- 
form of cheer-leader, football pls ver 
or drum majorette. Girl friends may 
want to try their hand at drawing ‘0 
friends, and vice versa, and thi- in 
turn may help the class accept t) «ir 
“ooing steady” in a wholesome 1) 
ner. Occasionally the teacher may en- 
courage the portrayal of a certain 
student as a fictional character. ov the 
use of the portrait as a vehicle fur a 
particular theme or mood. A mirror 
should be available, or hand mirrors 
brought to school, to facilitate -clf- 
portraits. Some students may wan to 
work at easels, if classroom space jer- 
mits, while others work at their desks, 
Many different media may be tried. 
One technique is first to make a draw- 
ing using charcoal and chalk, noting 
especially the patterns of dark and 
light on the face. Then a second \er- 
sion of the same portrait translates 
the original into another media. such 
as ink and white tempera on a me- 
dium toned paper. We found it inter- 
esting sometimes to work only vih 
white chalk on a dark paper, say | luc 
or black. This technique requires th: 
student to define the features by li«his 
and highlights, later putting in a [ov 
dark accents with ink or charcoal. 
which surprisingly enough show up 
even on black construction paper. 

| know that my students enjoyed por- 
traiture a great deal this year. even 
if their initial efforts were not too 
successful in their own eyes. The en- 
tire experience confirmed my belief 
that the teens are the time for an 
activity that helps youngsters sce 
themselves. 


INSEA 


(continued from page 36) 


comprise another INSEA goal. The 
organization hopes eventually to get 
under way a program of exchanve of 
teachers various coun! rics. 
Underlying all these ideas, of course. 
are the strengthening and extension 
of art education and the develo; nent 
of understanding among variou- peo- 
ples and countries. 


among 


Such a program is more simply ~i:ted 
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then accomplished and will take 
cousiderable time to get effective pro- 
grams started in all these areas. An 
international program develops under 
prodigious difficulties. Most apparent 
are the problems of language and 
vegraphy. English and French are 
the two official languages of INSEA 
but all the members of the society are 
hy no means proficient in either. If, 
for example, communication were to 
be carried on with an Asian, he may 
reply in English or French, in which 
cas’ he may have some difficulty in 
bringing sharply into focus his ideas. 
Or he may reply in his own language, 
in which case the recipient must go to 
the trouble (and expense) of finding 
someone who can translate it for him. 
Every publication or notice of the 
society must appear in both official 
languages and translations must be 
made by skilled linguists. Professional 
stalements must retain their clarity 
and preciseness if they are to be effec- 
live. 


Geography is a formidable barrier be- 
cause of the time consumed in getting 
communications to and from mem- 
bers. By surface transportation, three 
months is required to send a letter 
from America to Australia and re- 
ceive a reply even if the recipient is 
prompt in his response. Air mail is 
fast, of course, but the expense is so 
great that, if too frequently used, the 
entire revenue from dues of the so- 
ciety might easily be used for postal 
charges. 


In spite of the difficulties, progress 
has been made. During the past year 
two communications went to all mem- 
bers (one was the January, 1956, 
issue of Art Education, prepared by 
INSEA and generously published by 
the National Art Education Associa- 
tion). Contracts have been awarded 
to INSEA by UNESCO during the 
past two years. On the first one, a 
500-item international listing of art 
education materials—books, periodi- 
cals, curricula, films, film strips and 
slide sets—was prepared and made 
available to all members. Although 
incomplete, it is a significant docu- 
ment and by far the most ambitious 
undertaking of its kind. In addition, 
several international exhibitions of 
the art work of children were as- 
sembled and will be made available 
to countries throughout the world. On 
the second and current contract these 
activities are being extended and en- 
larged and other related ones added. 
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Other important ventures are under 
way. The National Art Education As- 
sociation again generously offered to 
print an international issue and _ it 
appeared as the January 1957 issue of 
Art Education. The art education as- 
sociation of West Germany, Bundes 
Deutscher Kunsterzieher (BKD). is 
also publishing a special international 
issue of its journal Kunst and Jugend 


(Art and Youth). 


Some other “firsts” include assem- 
bling a list of national societies. mak- 
ing an international collection of 
curricula in art education, and pre- 
paring a listing of schools in many 
countries where outstanding programs 
in art education are under way. 

Perhaps the most important single 
event during the coming year will be 
the convening of The Second Gen- 
eral Assembly in The Hague, The 
Netherlands, August 19 to 23. “Art 
Education and Adolescence” has been 
chosen as the central theme. The sig- 
nificance of this meeting cannot be 
overemphasized. Art education for 
adolescence is still a largely unex- 
plored area and it remains as a major 
problem of our field. This is in strik- 
in contrast to developments in art 
education for young children, espe- 
cially in the elementary grades. Work 
at this level has been a major con- 
cern of art education for the last half- 
century and phenomenal progress has 
been made. The point has been em- 
phatically made that the art work of 
young children has a special quality 
of its own and springs from their 
nature and experiences. No compar- 
able study has been devoted to the 
work of adolescents. Although some 
notable results have been achieved, 
the understanding of adolescent art 
expression is by no means general. 


The Assembly will involve many fea- 
tures. There will be a number of in- 
ternationally-known speakers who will 
address the meetings on various as- 
pects of the general theme. Numerous 
other presentations and discussions 
will give attendants ample opportunity 
to study and contribute to the delib- 
erations. National societies are being 
invited to participate and there will 
be a number of collections of art work 
from various countries. A major exhi- 
bition is being planned in cooperation 
with the Municipal Museum of The 
Hague. This will be on the general 
theme “The Art of Adolescence” and 
art educators all over the world are 
encouraged to send in examples. 
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Free samples of copper enamel if re- 
quested on school purchase order. 
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22922 S. Normandie * Torrance, California 
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IDEA BOOK °4 Pacts: 


ENAMEL-ON-COPPER 


Learn jewelry making; latest enam- 
eling p and techniques from 
step-by-step illustrated instruc- 
tions. Book lists many new copper 
items, complete supplies, tools & 
equipment. Send for your copy of this 
valuable reference book today! Rush 25¢ to: 


THE COPPER SHOP 
A Div. of Immerman & Sons * Dept. 186 
2185 East 14th ° Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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COPPER ENAMELING 


) Learn All Basic and Advanced Techniques 
: Ask for FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER MC-20. Also 
/ FREE 77-page catalog on Jewelry and Enameling 


supplies. 
BERGEN ARTS AND CRAFTS 


300 South 17th Ave., Dept. JA-4, Miami, Fla. 
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EVERYTHING FOR ENAMELING! 


LOW-COST KILN 


... for beg orp |. Fires pieces up to 43/4” 
diameter and 11/2” high. It reaches enameling tempera- 
ture quickly and intai it ly. All parts are 


easily replaced at nominal cost. 


NEW BY THOMPSON 
ENAMEL GLAZE PAINTS 


A superior decorating medium for painting designs 
over enamel base coats. Supplied in kits and bulk 
form. 


ENAMELS 


Complete line of enamel colors including opalescents. 


METALS 
All shapes and sizes in copper and the new silver-plated 
steel which requires no precleaning. 


FINDINGS 

For cuff links, earrings, brooches etc., and all types of 
chain in copper and brass. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 

Write for your copy of our new catalog illustrating our 


complete line. Includes helpful hints and projects on 
enameling. 


DEPT. AA 


ThomasC.ThompsonCo. 


1539 Deerfield Rood Highlond Pork, Il! 
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Those to be hung will be selected by 
an international jury. Without doubt, 
this will be an important event. 


All of the major meetings and some 
of the smaller ones too will be con- 
ducted in English, French and Ger- 
man, with simultaneous translations. 
These will enable the meetings to be 
conducted with a maximum of effi- 
ciency and dispatch. 

The Hague is in itself an important 
art center and is located near other 
cities of artistic importance to which 
tours are being planned. 

The Dutch Art Education Association, 
Vereniging Tot Bevordering Van Het 


MEXICO 


ARTS & CRAFTS TOURS 


DONG KINGMAN WORKSHOP 


T. H. HEWITT 
2413 DRISCOLL, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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TEACH COMPOSITION 
with 


* Flannel Board 
Stick-O-Mats 


setting 
a the 
Alphasets 
Write for Catalog Today — 


Aesthetisch Element in Het Voortgezet 
Onderwus (VAEVO), is acting as 
host organization for the Assembly 
and a special committee has been ap- 
pointed to work with INSEA on all 
plans. Not only will this insure a 
cordiality of welcome to participants 
but will provide for the utilization of 
the many advantages inherent in the 
meeting place. 


All art educators are cordially invited 
to attend INSEA’s Second General 
Assembly next summer for it will be 
a major event in the history of art 
education. As important as the meet- 
ings themselves is the opportunity to 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION 
| WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Up-to-date professional programs for elementary, secon- 
B.8., M.A., Ed. 


dary, college art teachers, leading to B. D., 
on 


Ph.D. degrees. E dge of the arts, devel- 
opment of personal art abilities, creative teaching, cul- 
tural communication skills. 
resources: nationally-famous university faculty; 
national student body; 
galleries; Greenwich Village studios; 


inter- 
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Unparalleled 


16 art museums; over 100 art 
advisory board of 
art world leaders. Write for illustrated brochure AE-2. 


CREATIVE ART EDUCATION WORKSHOPS 
MARION QUIN DI Robert Johnston 
and Consultants 
July 1-July bs and July 22-August 9? 
3 credits each 
Summer Session — RUTGERS—THE STATE 
UNIVERSITY 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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meet with art educators from other 
countries, to exchange views, to vive 
counsel from one’s own experience 
and to gain from the experience of 
others. There are bonds that join art 
educators from various countries «nd 
these bonds are important to disco. er 
and explore. No better way to do ‘his 
exists than in face-to-face meeting-. 


At this point a teacher may well sk, 
“How does all this affect me?” 'he 
answer is that no art teacher, at iny 
level, will remain unaffected by \ hat 
INSEA is doing. The interchang. of 
ideas that INSEA is already stimulat- 
ing will influence the practice. of 
teachers everywhere, whether ‘hey 
wish it or not. But more importunt. 
the selectivity that results from the 
intelligent trial of ideas will strengthen 
and enrich our teaching practices and 
art education. 


A teacher then might further ask. 
“What can I do about it?” All those 
teachers who realize the importance 
and necessity of a world-wide organi- 
zation of art educators are welcomed 
into membership. Applications may 
be secured from the author of this 
article (address: Teachers College. 
Columbia University, New York 27, 
N. Y.) or from Mlle. Henriette Noyer, 
Honorary Secretary, INSEA, Centre 
International de Pedagogie, Sévres, 
France, to whom applications and 
dues ($3.00 per year) are to be sent. 


For Teachers--FREE 
| Folder MEXICO SUMMER VACATION 


Minneapolis 1 Minn Credit. Session July 25 to Aug. 25. Write for it 


today! 
TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
807 North Main Wichita, Kansas 
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INSEA is still very young. The job 
it faces is enormous; yet thus far. the 
Society has only the most meager of 
financial resources on which to oper- 
ate. Its strength must come from gen- 
erous and far. sighted art educators 
who see the necessity of its goals in 
today’s world and are ready to sup- 
port and work for it. A substantial 
number of such individuals have done 
so, but many more are needed. 


INSEA must succeed, for the whole 
world is in need of the humanitarian 
values of art education. Art. dealing 
as it does with the spirit of man. rises 


310 N. Second St., 
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The CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Can pop teachers get guod positions in WASHINGTON, 
OREGO other WESTERN STATES, 
ALASKA HAWAIL. 

If you want ACTION on the best vacancies, REGISTER 
NOW. Mention ARTS and ACTIVITIES and secure 
FREE REGISTRATION 

505 Columbi 4, Wash. 

Member N.A.T.A. Cc. J. Cooil, Mer. 
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TEACHERS: Art & All Subjects—No experi- 
ence—Bachelor'’s $3500 to $4100; Master's or 
equivalent—$3800 to $4400;—Plus for experi- 
ence. Listings—NY State & other areas. 


EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
207 James Street 


Bidg., S 


Syracuse 2, N. f. 
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If you are the talented author 


AUTHORS: an unpublished manuscript, 
*let us help gain the recognition 


25th ANNIVERSARY SESSION 


University of Alberta , j 
d estab- 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS above national boundaries and « 
your BOOK—we will edit, design, June 17th to September 7th, 1957 lishes a bond among men. Ii the 
GOING TO print, promote, advertise and Painting, Music, Piano, Choral, Strings, Composition, 
peg yey Singing. “Drama, Ballet, Weaving, Ceramics, Interior small world of the present and the 
Ss hor 
WASTE? WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF Story, Oral French and Photography. smaller world of the future. we have 


HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. AAS, 200 Varick St., N. ¥.14 


For Calendar write: Director, | 
Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta. | 


the alternatives of living together in 
peace and understanding or of perish- 
ing from the gigantic weapons of de- 
struction that we have shape:!. To 
sensate, harmonious, joyous liviig ar! 
education addresses itself and 1. that 
INSEA makes a basic and sign ‘icant 


contribution. 
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TEACHERS* AGENCY 


CLIN NI ON I it is a ponge in the Midwest, West or 


R. Cozzens, Mgr. aska, we can find it for you Enroll Now. 
mE, A.T.A. 37th Year Ale South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 
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ARTS AND ACTIV'TIES 
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MUTSCHLER 
MAKES IT 
RIGHT! 


Chamberlain High School, Tampa, Florida 


FOR 
Foods Laboratory 


Laundry Area 
Arts and Crafts 
Clothing Laboratory 


Sewing Laboratory 


Home Management 
Area 


Child Care Area 


General Storage 
Areas 
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Projects get off to a flying start in a Mutschler 
equipped art room. Because supplies, tools, tables 
and storage are right where you need them—right 
where they belong. Our sales engineers are qualified 
to help you plan an entire new or remodeled art 
department . . . one designed for creative projects 
and modern teaching methods. These men have the 
latest developments throughout the nation at your 
disposal. Mutschler’s art room cabinetwork is made 
of northern hardwoods with new catalytic finishes 
that defy abuse. Wood doors are marine-grid 
construction to prevent warping. Hinged and 
sliding glass doors also available. Wide selection of 
natural wood or color finishes. Send coupon for 
more information. Find out why you get more for 
your money with Mutschler. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dept. 5167-| Nappanee, Indiana 


rooms and address of nearest sales office. 


NAME 


Please send complete data on Mutschlier art 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 


CITY, STATE 
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Inside Job! 


” PRANG POWDER TEMPERA 


"PRANG AQUA TEXTILE COLORS HYGIEIA DUSTLESS CHALKS 


PRANG WATER COLORS 


PASTE AND 


We are particularly proud of our employees... young folks of all ages, whose constant research and 
color craftsmanship are making available for today’s children outstanding art and handcraft materials. 
We look to our employees and products with pride and feel they are playing a vital role in the 
creative education of a nation. 

It is our goal to furnish you, the user, unsurpassed school art and handcraft materials, designed to 
bring out new inspirational heights for all your art classes. 


Always insist on Prang Products, they are proven performers in classrooms everywhere! 


~ THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY - SANDUSKY, OHIO- NEW YORK 
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TEXTILE COLORS 


